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JAPAN'S FOREIGN POLICIES

It is quite clear from these tables that before the war the
competition for Japan's trade lay between the British
and the Japanese, and this is made even more emphatic
by the following statistics :

STEAMSHIPS ENTERED FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES.

Year.
	Japanese.
		British.
		Other Nations.
		Total.
	
	No.
	Tons.
	No.
	Tons.
	No.
	Tons.
	No.
	Tons.

1914
	6,307
	12,712,000
	i,875
	6,697,800
	1,269
	4,174,300
	9,451
	23,584,000

1913
	6,229
	12,529,500
	2,166
	7,228,400
	1,493
	4,900,900
	9,888
	24,658,800

1912
	5,358
	10,220,200
	2,058
	6,626,800
	1,541
	4,786,800
	8,957
	21,633,800

1911
	5,i72
	9,338,600
	1,934
	6,152,000
	i,470
	4,502,700
	8,576
	19,993,300

1910
	5,932
	9,261,000
	1,970
	6,152,300
	i,540
	3,108,700
	9,442
	20,073,600

1905
	2,400
	1,771,600
	2,518
	6,754,200
	2,915
	5,733,2oo
	7,833
	14,259,000

1900
	2,645
	3,363,700
	i,542
	3,739,800
	i,i43
	2,503,500
	5,330
	9,606,200

The Japanese shipping industry has, for very many
years, had the benefit of a subsidy. The first Shipbuilding
and Navigation Bounty Laws were passed in 1896, and
have been amended at various times since.1 There were
previous to the war 238 shipyards in Japan, but very few
of these were of any importance. The principal yards
were those of the Mitsubishi at Nagasaki and Kobe; of
the Kawasaki Company at Kobe; of the Osaka Iron-
works on the Bay of Osaka; and the Ishikawajirna and
Uraga Companies near Yokohama. In 1914 there were
22 building berths for steel steamers of over 1,000 tons
gross, and the output was estimated at 60,000 gross tons
per annum. Actually, in 1912, 168 mercantile steamers
of 48^55 gross tons were launched; in 1913, 115 steamers
of 51,525 gross tons; and in 1914, 79 steamers of 82,873
gross tons.

Such, briefly and very inadequately, was the trend of
Japanese economics previous to the European catastrophe
in August 1914. The salient features are that Japan was

1 See Japan at the Cross Roads (pages 266-284) for a full account of
the development of the Japanese shipping industry.